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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


All values in million Exchange rates: Jan, - Sept. 
U.S. $ unless otherwise 1972 U.S. $1.00 = Skr 4.75 1974 U.S. $1.00 = Skr 4.47 
stated 1973 U.S. $1.00 = Skr 4,36 
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change Growth 
Rate for 
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1972 
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INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 
GDP at Current Prices 

GDP at Constant 1968 Prices 
GDP Current Prices 

Plant and Equipment Investment 


Indices: 
Industrial production (1968 = 100) (8/74) 
Avg. Labor Productivity 

Avg. Industrial Wage (1947 = 100)(5/74) 
Personal Income 

Employment (000) (8/74) 4 
Average Unemployment Rate (%) (8/74) 


/ 


MONEY AND PRICES 


Money Supply (9/74) 
Public Debt Outstanding (10/74) 


Interest Rates: 
Central Bank (10/74) 
Commercial Bank, Prime (10/74) 


Indices: 5/ 

Retail Sales (6/74) 

Wholesale Price (1949 = 100) (9/74) 
Consumer Price (1949 = 100) (9/74) 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


Gold & Foreign Exchange Reserves (9/74) 1,628 2,663 1,761 -37.4 
Balance of Payments + 557 +1,190 

Balance of Trade (9/74) + 687 +1,541 - 268.5 

Exports, FOB (9/74) 8,768.8 12,160.3 11,379 +35.0 
US Share (8/74) 618.2 738.3 552.8 +11.8 
Imports, CIF (9/74) 8,082.1 10,620.0 11,644.3 +58.0 
US Share (8/74) 581.7 702.3 653.2 +51.4 





Main imports from U. S. (Jan. - Aug. 1974): Foods and beverages, 
$71.1; undressed hides, skins and furskins, $6.3; chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, toiletries, and plastic material, $78.5; metallic 
ores and metal scrap, $10.8; textiles and textile manufactures, 
including clothing, $34.0; iron, steel, non-ferrous metals, and 
miscellaneous metal manufactures, $38.5; machinery, machine tools, 
and industrial plant equipment, $152.7; electrical machinery, 
appliances and equipment, $76.4; professional, scientific, medical 
and related instruments and apparatus, $34.1; transport equipment, 
including highway and construction vehicles, aircraft and water- 
craft, $55.5. 
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Footnotes: 


1/ Figures for 1972 and 1973 are for full year; figures for 1974 
are for latest period available. 2/ 1974 growth rate to date shown 
Over same period in 1973. 3/Index of industrial production 

divided by hours worked in mining and manufacturing. 4/ Percentage 
of total labor force. 5/ Value of retail sales expressed as per- 
cent of value recorded for similar period during preceding year. 


Note: Percentage increases or decreases were calculated on basis 
of amounts in Swedish kronor, rather than dollar amounts shown. 





SUMMARY 


Far better off than most countries, Sweden expects to achieve 

a 3.1 percent increase in real Gross Domestic Product in 1974, 
the result in part of selective measures taken to raise house- 
hold consumption and offset the impact of higher oil prices. 
The official forecast anticipates a generally expansive economy 
for 1975 as well. 


Production was up six percent by volume in the first half of 
1974 over the same period in 1973, and in some sectors it was 
at near capacity. Job openings exceeded job seekers. Utiliza- 
tion of resources seemed to be peaking by the fall of 1974, 
Signaling the end of a business cycle. 


Troubled by the possibility of an overheating economy and an 
inflation rate of 10.5 percent in 1974, and faced with a sharp 
loss of foreign exchange reserves between March and July, the 
Riksbank restricted credit and narrowed the differential 
between Swedish and foreign interest rates, a factor that con- 
tributed to the outflow. 


A rapid deterioration of the trade picture also posed a threat 
to the exchange position. Higher prices for oil and other 


imported goods swiftly erased the record Swedish trade surplus 
of 1973 in the first six months of 1974 when the trade account 
weakened by over Skr 6.5 billion ($1.4 billion). Trade and 
payments accounts now seem certain to be in deficit by year end, 
perhaps by as much as Skr 1.2 billion and Skr 3.0-3.5 billion, 
respectively. 


Sweden had better luck than some other countries in having sub- 
stantial foreign exchange reserves and by being in an expansive 
phase of its business cycle when the oil problem intensified late 
in 1973. 


The official forecast is for 1975 to be a good year also. The 
Government expects pressures on plant capacity and the labor 
market to ease somewhat, prices to rise more slowly than in 1974, 
the trade account to show a deficit of about the same size as in 
1974, and the current account to be in deficit by under $900 
million. 


Sweden should therefore remain through 1975 a prosperous market 
for American exporters. This report suggests particular product 
categories which offer exceptional export opportunities for 
American firms. 


American companies interested in exporting to Sweden are invited 
to use the facilities of the United States Trade Center for 
Scandinavia, located in Stockholm. The Center can help firms 
identify customers, find agents, and introduce their products to 
the entire Scandinavian market. 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Despite deep concern about the oil crisis during the 1973-74 
winter, Sweden now expects to come through 1974 with a satisfac- 
tory growth rate of about 3.1 percent in Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP)* in 1974, compared to 1.7 percent in 1973. The Government's 
National Economic Research Institute, however, considers that 
Swedish industrial activity as a whole will probably peak in the 
fourth quarter and that the Swedish business cycle will begin to 
turn downward after a ten-quarter rise. Nevertheless, it is 
probable that business activity, booming in 1974, will continue 
relatively strong through at least the first half of 1975. In 
the short term, therefore, Sweden appears to have the capacity to 
withstand the impact of higher oil prices better than many other 
industrialized countries. 


Swedish officials look with some misgivings to the longer term. 
Like other countries, Sweden is troubled by the probability of a 
deepening international payments deficit and by rising inflation. 
The drains on the payments account are multiple: increased 
domestic demand for imports; their higher cost, particularly the 
higher cost of petroleum and petroleum products; and the loss of 
currency to higher interest-rate areas. In addition, Sweden must 
consider the possible decline of its export markets if other oil- 
consuming countries are forced to retrench. The sources of 
Sweden's inflation are domestic and foreign: near-capacity opera- 
tion of the domestic economy and higher prices of imported goods 
and services. 


Government Stimulates Demand 


The Government took steps to offset the contractionary impact of 
higher oil prices. Anticipating that oil price rises would add 
about $1.6 billion to the import bill in 1974, an amount equal to 
about 3.0 percent of GDP, the Government introduced measures on 
April 1, 1974, to bolster domestic demand, a major soft spot in 
the economy in the past three years. It made transfer payments 
to households, raised subsidies of basic foodstuffs, and lowered 
the value-added tax by three percentage units between April 1 and 
September 15. The measures taken in the spring of 1974 put about 
$900 million into the economy in addition to $450 million pumped 
in by similar expansionary measures in October 1973. Altogether 
the Government primed the economy by an amount almost equal to 
the higher cost of oil. 


* Defined as purchasers' value of all goods and services produced 
in the nation (consumer goods, gross fixed investments, inven- 
tory investments, public expenditure on goods and services, 
total exports minus total imports) without adjustment for the 
effects of changes in the terms of trade. 
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As a result, Swedish officials estimated that real disposable 
income would increase over 6.5 percent this year. The real 
increase in income in 1974 and the temporary decrease in the 
value-added tax caused retail sales to rise sharply in the second 
and third quarters. Inflation has not undermined the real income 


of households to any great extent, chiefly because of strong wage 
drift. 


Industrial Activity Strengthens 


Overall production, by volume, was 6.0 percent higher in the 

first half of 1974 than it was in the same period in 1973. Pro- 
duction continued to rise in the third quarter, but the increase 
was not so great as had been expected. The slight slowing of 
industrial production was due partly to weakening demand, but 
mainly to lack of additional labor and plant capacity. Production 
plans remained expansive for the fourth quarter and were expected 
to be so through the first half of 1975, particularly for the 
engineering sector and in certain parts of the consumer-goods 
industry. 


Surveys of investment intentions made in the first half of 1974 
indicated a probable 10-percent rise in real fixed asset formation 
between 1973 and 1974. Inventories, which had been declining 


Since 1970, began to be built up in the second half of 1973. 
Improved domestic demand continued the build-up through the first 
half of 1974. Profits were high in 1973 and expected to be even 
higher in 1974. The liquidity position of firms was comfortable. 
Orders remained strong. The tightening of monetary policy, 
therefore, was not expected to have an immediate effect on busi- 
ness investment. 


Order backlogs were generally very large by mid-year, although 
the rate of inflow of orders weakened in the second quarter and 
remained unchanged between the second and the third. The 
Economic Research Institute expected a certain weakening of 
orders in the fourth quarter, at least as concerned the domestic 
market. Considerably lower order inflows were expected in the 
wood products industry (excluding the furniture industry), in the 
agricultural and stone industries, and in the metal-working 
industry. 


Job Vacancies and Hourly Wages Rise 


In the aggregate, the high level of economic activity caused the 
number of unemployed to decline and the number of unfilled job 
vacancies to rise throughout most of 1974. At the end of the 
first half, vacancies exceeded job seekers. Skilled labor was 
especially in short supply, the lack being felt particularly in 
the big cities -- Stockholm, G&dteborg, and Malm&. By the fourth 
quarter, the labor market had eased somewhat. 
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Total hourly wage costs were expected to rise by 15 percent in 
1974. This figure reflected not only negotiated wage increases 
for workers under wage contracts, but also a recent shift to 
employers of charges formerly paid by the workers themselves for 
pension-fund contributions and an increase in that portion of 
social security payments made by the employer. 


To restrain labor demands for sharp wage increases during the 
annual management-labor negotiations beginning late in 1974, the 
Government requested from Parliament authority to skim off some of 
the high profits being earned by foreign and domestic companies 
operating in Sweden. First, the Government proposed another 
increase in payroll taxes paid by employers, the money to be used 
to finance a reduction of $250 million in national income-tax 
levels in the low- and middle-income brackets. Second, the 
Government proposed that companies be required to deposit in tax- 
exempt accounts in the Central Bank about 35 percent of 1974 
profits -- an estimated $800 million. The money would be used 
for improvement of working conditions, expansion of production 
capacity, conservation of energy, and build-up of inventories. 
Firms have not objected to the second requirement. 


Riksbank Adopts Tight Credit Policy 


The Government became concerned by the end of March that a sharp 
rise in demand for credit since the end of 1973 was inflationary. 
It also looked with disquiet at the loss of the equivalent of 
$675 million in foreign exchange reserves between March and the 
end of June, dropping total official reserves to $2 billion by 
June 30, an amount equal to the value of imports for just over 
two months. Responding to higher interest rates abroad, Swedish 
firms had been reluctant to repatriate their earnings and quick 
to pay their foreign creditors. 


As a consequence, the Riksbank (Central Bank) raised the discount 
rate in early April one percentage point -- from 5.0 to 6.0 per- 
cent, but, finding the effect insufficient, raised the rate early 
in August once again to 7.0 percent. The Riksbank accompanied 
its move in April by raising cash reserve requirements of banks 
from 1.0 to 5.0 percent of deposits, and by charging a penalty 
rate of 8.0 percent to banks borrowing from the Riksbank in 
excess of certain limits. Long-term interest rates were also 
increased -- the mortgage bond rate to 8.0 percent and the indus- 
trial bond rate to a minimum of 8.25 percent. 


In raising the interest rate structure, the Riksbank did not close 
the gap between Swedish rates and those in some other developed 
countries. Officials were mindful of the adverse effect of such 

a course on housing and on industrial investment. 





At the same time, the Riksbank exhorted banks to hold down the 
rate of increase of domestic lending, now pushed upward not only 
by a booming economy but also by inflation. The Riksbank has 
eased its regulations regarding borrowing of funds abroad for use 
in Sweden. In August, banks were encouraged to direct customers 
to borrow abroad whenever feasible. By November, the National 
Economic Research Institute forecast for 1975 assumed that the 
domestic market alone would be unable to supply the credit 
requirements of Swedish business that year if investment plans 
were to be met. 


The tighter credit policy could have some long-term contractionary 
effects upon the economy, reinforcing, perhaps, contractionary 
influences imported from abroad. 


Swedish ExportsHold Strong through 1974 but Outlook is Uncertain 


Sweden had the good fortune to enter the dear-oil era with a com- 
fortable accumulation of foreign exchange. Sluggish growth and 
low domestic demand in 1971-73, coupled with a rapid rise in for- 
eign demand for Swedish exports, produced growing trade surpluses 
in those years equal to $220 million in 1971, $275 million in 1972, 
and $1.1 billion in 1973. These surpluses were the main source of 


mounting reserves and the principal factor in pulling Sweden out 
of its recession. 


The trade picture changed dramatically in the first half of 1974. 
Early in the year, the Government anticipated a trade surplus of 
about $400 million by June 30. The Statistical Central Bureau 
discovered that calculations for the year to date had failed to 
take into account reporting lags associated with revised customs 
procedures governing Swedish imports from the European Community. 
Corrected figures for the first six months showed an uncomfortably 
thin surplus of $35 million, compared to $850 million at the same 
time last year. By November, the Government was estimating that 
the trade account would be in deficit at year end by as much as 
$270 million, despite the fact that the higher prices now offered 
abroad for some of Sweden's main exports - iron, steel and fores- 
try products -- are offsetting much of the increased cost of 
imported crude oil and petroleum products. The basic balance, by 
year end, could be $675-800 million in deficit. 


The value of imports in current prices was expected to be 38.2 
percent higher in 1974 than in 1973, while the volume of imports 
was predicted to rise 11.9 percent, compared to 6.7 percent in 
1973. The sharp rise in the current value of imports reflected, 
of course, inflationary rises in the prices of oil and other com- 
modities. The increase in import volume reflected the generally 
increased consumption by households and industry. Households were 
responding to the Government's stimulative measures. Firms, 
influenced by high profits and strains on capacity, have been 
expanding investments and building up inventories. 
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The current value of Swedish exports in 1974 is officially fore- 
cast to be 26.5 percent higher than in 1973. Although the volume 
of exports will grow more slowly than imports, Swedish export 
development still remains strong. The Government has predicted 
that export volume will increase 4.7 percent in 1974, compared to 
15.7 percent in 1973. 


The expanded European Community (EC) as a whole is the principal 
trading area for Sweden. It took 50.0 percent of Swedish exports 
in 1973 and supplied 55.0 percent of total Swedish imports. An 
agreement for free trade in industrial goods became effective 
between Sweden and the Community in January 1973. The agreement 
calls for reduction of tariffs for most industrial products to 
zero by stages up to July 1, 1977. Pleased with the way the 
agreement has been working to date, the Swedes look upon it to 
improve their competitive position in this huge market. 


An important new development in 1974 has been the pronounced rise 
in Sweden's trade with Norway. As Norway increases its imports 
in connection with the development of its oil resources, that 
country could soon pass the United Kingdom and West Germany as 
Sweden's single biggest export market. 


The critical economic question for Sweden concerns the outlook 

for its exports next year and thereafter. Sweden would be 
adversely affected if limits on domestic capacity and if deter- 
ioration in the economic circumstances of other trading partners 
were to force a retraction of its export market. British economic 
woes have already reduced Sweden's exports to the United Kingdom, 
which took 29.0 percent of Swedish exports to the EC in 1973. 
Preliminary information shows that at the end of the first seven 
months of 1974, Swedish exports there, adjusted to an annual rate, 
had declined almost 8.0 percent by volume below the 1973 level. 


Inflation Troubles Swedes but Looks Moderate by Other People's 
Standards 


Sweden is experiencing a more moderate rate of increase in the 
cost of living than many other industrial countries. Nevertheless, 
the price situation is unsatisfactory in absolute terms. Sweden 
has not known such a rapid rise in prices since the Korean War. 
The Government expects the consumer price index to rise by about 
10.5 percent this year, compared to 7.6 percent in 1973. 


The Government has made great efforts to hold prices down. It is 
subsidizing basic meat and dairy products and construction materi- 
als and it lowered the value-added tax by three percentage points 
for the period April 1 through September 15. 
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It would not be surprising if prices were to rise somewhat above 
10.5 percent by year end. In the first six months, the consumer 
price index rose 4.4 percent, but in the same period wholesale 
prices rose 15.3 percent; some of the wholesale price rise can be 
expected to pass through to consumers by the end of the year. 


A major factor behind the price rises is, of course, the sharp 
increases in the prices of imports, especially oil and other 
basic commodities. Also, the large negotiated wage increases of 
the past year will be affecting prices, together with the upward 
pressure on wages brought on by the tight labor market. 


Outlook for 1975 


The Swedish Government is optimistic about the development of the 
Swedish economy in 1975. In November 1974, the National Economic 
Research Institute published a preliminary forecast for 1975: 


-- The economy will be generally expansive in 1975, chiefly in 
the first half year. 


Gross domestic product is expected to amount to about 2.0 
percent next year (measured from the demand side; 2.5 per- 
cent measured from the production side). Gross investment 
is expected to be down 2.0 percent compared to 1974; private 
investment, excluding housing, up 3.0 percent; central and 
local government investment is predicted to decrease by 4.0 
and 4.5 percent, respectively; housing is forecast to 
decline by 7.5 percent. The growth of private consumption 
is predicted to slow to 3.5 percent and public consumption 
to go to 2.5 percent. Exports are expected to increase 3.5 
percent in volume and imports 4.5 percent. A big factor in 
the economy will be a decline in inventory build-up, a 
development which will lessen domestic demand, including 
demand for imports. 


Utilization of capacity will decline somewhat. 


Demand for labor will be slightly weaker. 


Unemployment is expected to increase by about 0.5 percent. 


Prices will rise more slowly in 1975 than in 1974. 


Consumer prices will rise 7.0 to 8.0 percent, compared to 
the expected rate of 10.5 percent in 1974. 


-— The current account will continue to be in substantial 
deficit, but the deficit will not be large compared to those 
expected in other Western European countries. 





The trade deficit will amount to the equivalent of $270 
million in 1975, unchanged from the 1974 level, but a 
continued weakening in the services and transfers accounts 
will raise the current account deficit in 1975 to $1 bil- 
lion from $825 million in 1974. 


The Institute's forecast demands several assumptions: an up- 
swing in the international economic situation by the second half 
of 1975 and, consequently, for the year as a whole, moderate 
growth in the world economy and therefore continued strong demand 
for Swedish exports; a dampening in the rate of international 
price increases in 1975 due to a flattening of raw material prices; 
an easing of the international credit market situation; a willing- 
ness on the part of Swedish business to borrow abroad at signifi- 
cantly higher rates of interest than prevail in Sweden, either 
voluntarily or in response to incentives. If any one of these 
assumptions fails to hold true, the Institute does not hesitate 

to admit, Swedish economic performance would fall short of the 
level predicted. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


From the foregoing observations, it appears that Sweden will 
enjoy continued prosperity, at least through the first half of 
1975. And, if the Swedish Government's forecast is correct, the 
economy should continue strong throughout the year. 


U. S. Share of Swedish Trade Declines 


There may, in fact, be opportunity in 1975 to reverse the steady 
decline over recent years in the U. S. share of the Swedish mar- 
ket. This share has fallen from 8.7 percent in terms of volume 
in 1970 to 6.5 percent in the first six months of 1974. The value 
of Swedish imports from the United States in current kronor was 
42.0 percent higher in the first half of 1974 than in the same 
period of 1973, an indication not so much of the growth of trade 
as of the worsening of inflation. The volume of Swedish imports 
from the United States has also been declining, as measured in 
constant 1968 kronor. In 1970, for example, the value of Swedish 
imports from the United States in constant kronor was Skr 2.9 
billion, compared to Skr 2.0 billion in 1973 -- a decline of 31.0 
percent. 


Swedish exports to the United States actually fell in value 2.7 
percent in the period January-June 1974, compared to the same time 
a year earlier. Swedish exports to this country in the first six 
months of 1974 amounted to only 5.1 percent of total Swedish 
exports, down from 6.9 percent for 1973 as a whole. 





One may think of many reasons to explain the weakening trade 
performance. Certainly long-time overvaluation of the dollar - 

a situation now improved - and the growing concentration of 
Sweden's trade among its European trading partners are among the 
causes; inadequate efforts by American companies to sell in Sweden 
may have contributed, too. 


The main American exports to Sweden in the first half of 1974 
were machinery, machine tools and industrial equipment; transport 
equipment, including highway and construction vehicles, aircraft 
and watercraft; electrical machinery, appliances and equipment; 
foods and beverages; and chemicals, pharmaceuticals, toiletries 
and plastic materials. 


The principal American imports from Sweden in that period were 
passenger cars; non-electrical machinery, machine tools and 
business machines; specialty fine steels; and electrical machin- 
ery and equipment. 


Investment Climate: Swedish Government Remains Neutral Toward 
Foreign Investment 


The Government of Sweden takes a generally neutral attitude 
toward direct investment by foreigners and many American subsidi- 
aries have located in the country. The book value of American 
direct investment in Sweden, according to estimates of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, was about $726 million in 1972, of which 
$318 million was investment in petroleum, $261 million in manu- 
facturing, and $147 million in other industries. 


Foreign-controlled companies are said to account for less than 
10.0 percent of total industrial turnover and to employ only 6.0 
or 7.0 percent of the industrial labor force. They are predomi- 
nant in the oil and computer sectors. 


The oil price and supply crisis of winter 1973-74 prompted the 
Government to turn some attention to the position of multinational 
oil companies in Sweden, a group which includes Esso, Mobil, 
Texaco and Gulf. It took no steps to alter the basic position of 
those companies. The Minister of Industry has, however, indicated 
that licenses for new refineries were likely to be given to state- 
owned companies or to the Swedish cooperative oil company OK, 
rather than to foreign companies. Greatly concerned with the fact 
that Sweden depends on imported oil for 72 percent of its energy 
needs, the Government is uneasy about Swedish dependence upon 
foreign-owned oil companies. Furthermore, it has directed Petro- 
swede, the state-owned oil company, to look for concessions abroad 
that will give Sweden more independent sources of oil. 
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Potentially Restrictive Legislation Now Controls Swedish 
Investment Abroad 


The foreign investment of Swedish companies has come under special 
scrutiny in 1974 in the Swedish press and by the Government. An 
official report prepared by Carl Lidbom, a Minister of State, 
proposed in February that new foreign direct investment of Swedish 
companies come under tighter Government control. The report 
recommended that applications for new foreign investments be 
judged not only by probable effect on the country's foreign 
currency position, as they have been in the past, but also by 
their effect on domestic employment and social conditions. 


Responding to objections from industry, the Parliament passed a 
modified version of the proposal, which provided among other 
things that two trade-union members sit on the Riksbank Currency 
Board when it is considering an application by a Swedish company 
to make a direct investment abroad. 


The new legislation will probably not be enforced restrictively 
as long as the economy remains reasonably strong. Swedish com- 
panies must continue to invest abroad if they are to expand their 
share of foreign markets. The Swedish domestic market and labor 
force alone are not big enough to maintain the level of economic 
activity which Sweden now enjoys. 


Approved before the new legislation was enacted and now under 
construction is what will be the major single Swedish direct 
investment in the United States -- a $100-million Volvo Automobile 
plant in Chesapeake, Virginia. 


Twelve Best Opportunities for Sales 


Sweden will provide good market opportunities for American com- 
panies in 1975. 


Market research done for the United States Trade Center for Scan- 
dinavia has shown that the twelve best opportunities for sale of 
American goods to Sweden are in the following product categories, 
listed below in order of descending potential for incremental 
export sales: 


Printing and Graphic Arts Equipment 


Photo-setting equipment such as CRT and perforators; inte- 
grated binders, process-control instruments especially for print- 
density and web control; display terminals; mini-computers, 
systems and software. 
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Laboratory Instrumentation 


Carbon and sulfur analyzers; differential thermal analyzers; 
gas chromatographs; digital oscilloscopes. 


Electronic Data Processing Equipment 


Office and industrial mini-computers; small computers; 
alphanumeric display terminals; OCR terminals; key-to-disc/tape 
terminals; disc drives; concentrators, multiplexers, and batch 
terminals for data transmission. 


The Swedish Government has established large computer centers 
to which Government users have access through remote terminals. 
There is strong demand among Government users for the greater 
flexibility offered by mini-computers and small computers. It is 
possible that the Government will respond by procuring more of 
these within the next few years. 


Avionics and Aviation Support Equipment 


Airborne avionics: retrofit fitted automatically; UHF and 
VHF communications systems; transponders. Ground avionics: ATC, 
complete systems; area navigation; EDP flight-plan processing and 
presentation for ACCs; DME; radar, all types except PAR; ILS under 
$40,000 for small airfields, or complete ground avionics hardware 
under $100,000. Aircraft ground-support equipment: de-icing 
equipment for ground use; equipment for mechanically washing air- 
craft; pushout tractors. Aircraft repair equipment: check-out and 
repair equipment (Hydraulic, pneumatic, electrical). Runway and 
ramp equipment: thermal melters. Air terminal security systems. 
Air terminal communications systems. Passenger transfer systems. 


Main end-users of avionics and aviation support equipment in 
Sweden are the Civil Aviation Board (Luftfartsverket) and the 
Scandinavian Airline Systems (SAS). 


Electro-Optical Equipment 


Interferometric lasers; spectrophotometers; optical informa- 
tion-processing equipment, especially character-recognition 
devices; infra-red equipment; construction and survey lasers; 
semiconductor-manufacturing equipment; scanning electron micro- 
scopes. 





Metallurgy and Metals Engineering Equipment 


Transfer systems; industrial robots, process-control 
instrumentation; vapor-deposition equipment; line- and motor- 
frequency generators; di-electric heating equipment; physical 
test instrumentation; impregnating equipment; continuous- and 
centrifugal-casting equipment. 


Packaging Equipment (Non-food) 


Most saleable products: Small polyethylene shrink-film 
wrappers; large made-to-order shrink-film wrappers; check-weighers; 
fill-form-seal and other thermo-forming equipment. 


Electronics Industry Production and Test Equipment 


Semi-conductor manufacturing equipment; test instrumentation. 


Energy Systems: Natural Gas and Petroleum 


Process-control instrumentation for refineries; natural gas 
storage and distribution equipment (assuming that Sweden succeeds 
in obtaining natural gas from the Soviet Union or Norway). 


Natural Gas: U. S. suppliers of equipment and technology in 
the extraction and transmission of natural gas can expect to find 
an expanding market in Sweden, which is likely to increase its use 
of this energy source in the next few years. 


Petroleum: The international oil problem has made Sweden con- 
scious that its petroleum-refining capacity is inadequate to meet 
its own needs. 


Reprographics/Micrographics 


Offset equipment; automatic plate-making processors for off- 
set and gravure. 


Communications Equipment 
Microwave links; data-transmission systems. 
Shipbuilding, Marine and Port Equipment 


Equipment for shipyards: quick-erect scaffolding; equipment 
for oil-drilling platforms. Shipboard equipment: oil control and 
disposal systems; solid- and liquid-waste disposal equipment; 
safety and survival equipment, including alternatives to lifeboats; 
computerized navigation and integrated bridge-control systems, 
especially anti-collision (digital plotters), radar, and position- 
fixing (satellite and Omega) equipment; shipboard and ship-to-shore 





communications equipment; engine-room control systems: components 
for refrigeration accessories. Port equipment: automated 
container-handling systems; coal-handling equipment; oil-spill 
control systems. 


Certain categories of consumer goods, in addition, offer substan- 
tial opportunities for incremental sales: building materials and 
equipment, including do-it-yourself items. Recreational products, 
including sporting goods and outdoor-life equipment. High- 
technology consumer goods, including pocket-size electronic cal- 
culators, do-it-yourself motor-vehicle diagnostic instruments, 
navigational instruments for small boat operators, photometric 
equipment excluding cameras. Textile products, including such 
"made-ups" as sport clothing, beachwear, golf jackets and similar 
protective clothing. Housewares. Toys and games, including 
handicraft, hobby, structural and model kits, and educational toys 
for children. Books, printed matter and stationary. Gadgets and 
bar accessories. Costume jewelry. Cosmetics and toiletries, 
especially toiletries for men. 


U. S. Trade Center Promotes American Exports throughout 
Scandinavia 


The U. S. Trade Center for Scandinavia, in Stockholm, helps U. S. 
firms to find suitable agents and to promote American products 
not only in Sweden but also in Denmark, Norway and Finland. 


The Center has 5,000 square feet of exhibition space where it 
annually stages a series of exhibitions sponsored by the United 
States Government. Each exhibit concentrates on a specific pro- 
duct category. Exhibitors must pay a nominal fee to participate. 
The Center meets most exhibit costs, including the costs of iden- 
tifying and surveying the market, pinpointing possible customers 
in all four countries, identifying qualified agents, providing 
hospitality, and designing and constructing exhibits. 


Manufacturers, agents or representatives of American products or 
services may arrange to use Center facilities between shows with- 
out charge for exhibitions, meetings or seminars. 


The following exhibits are scheduled at the Center for the 
remainder of the 1974-75 season: 


1974 


December 9-13 ECOLOGY '75 (Pollution Control Equipment 
Exhibition) 





1975 

January 7-9 X Security Devices Presentation 

February 10-14 Leisure Time Equipment Exhibition 

February 25-27 Selected Office Equipment Presentation 

March 10-14 Electronic Data Processing (EDP V) 
Tenth Anniversary of Trade Center 


April 7-11 Electronics Production and Test Equipment 
Exhibition 


Hotel and Restaurant Equipment Exhibition 
(Joint Food/Institutional Equipment 
Exhibition with U. S. Department of 
Agriculture) 


June 9-13 Industrial Process Controls Exhibition 


X Only "new-to-market" exhibitors 


Information about these shows and about other shows held in 

Sweden is available from the Office of International Marketing, 
Bureau of International Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 20230, and from any Field Office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 





MANUFACTURERS... 


MARKET SHARE REPORTS 


ORDER YOUR FREE MARKET SHARE REPORTS 
CATALOG .. . TODAY! 


Name 


Addres 
74 Country Reports 
$3 each 


1,109 Commodity Reports 
$3 for 1 to 5 reports 


City, State eT 


APARTMENT oF Com 


7, Mail to: NATIONAL TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
ff U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
eanariona woe? Springfield, Virginia 22151 





NOW, a 
step-by-step 
guide to 
machining 2s 


"THE 
MACHINING 
DATA HANDBOOK” 


eg mentee Re ase nee oe ee aay 
Mail to: National Technical Information Service 
Department of Commerce 
P.O. Box 1553 
Springfield, Virginia 22151 


This manual, recently revised and ex- 
panded, is the largest volume of machin- 
ability information ever compiled. You'll 
find starting recommendations for all types 
of material removal operations and mate- 
rials. There are machining recommendoa- 
tions in tabular form which include many 
new materials as well as ten new opera- 
tions. Implementation information is also 
provided. 


GENTLEMEN: 


[) Please send me ____ copies of the MACHINING DATA 
HANDBOOK, at $35 each ($37.50 foreign) (AD-742 058) 


Check One 


Charge to my NTIS account no. ___ cata 
) Bill me (not applicable to foreign orders). Add 50¢. 
if Here is my check for — 


Name _____ 


Te 


If you're a production planner, tool oper- 
ator, machine shop supervisor, engineer, 
manufacturer, designer, researcher, or 
purchasing agent, you'll find this handbook 
invaluable. So don’t be without it. Order 
yours by completing and returning this 
handy order form. 


Croonizotion 
Me $$... 


chy... 





SON 








